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Professor Geyser's dactylic hexameters show too little 
variety and flexibility; the 34 lines of The Deserted 
Village all have the penthemimeral caesura, and, since 
they are mostly monostichs, complete in sense, there is 
a certain monotony. Such openings as VIII.9 Ves- 
pertino quum, IX. 19 Non misereris tu, XI.49 Utque 
Prometheus quem, and page 71, 301 Vae! dum mergitur 
hie, are best avoided, even though Vergil does allow 
himself an occasional el cum frigida mors. Goldsmith's 
village belle "slights every borrowed charm that dress 
supplies", but this is not omne decus spernit procedens 
veste superba (289), for procedens would in sense have to 
go with pulchra. . . virgo (287). Collatum or 
depromptum might mend the verse. In V.9 hunce is 
hardly Latin, as it occurs only in Ribbeck's emendation 
of Laberius, Fr. 21. The combination hue illucque in 
IV. 14, although it occurs in Pliny the Elder, sounds 
harsh in poetry. Lumina terrigena is modeled on the 
animalia terrigena of Tertullian, but the neuter plural, 
as if from terrigenus, is not classical. "Shake it like a 
fleece" is hardly percutere ul corium; at least I find no 
parallel in the Thesaurus. In XVII. 1 14, "slow through 
the churchway path we saw him borne", would not 
datum be better than efferri? The frequent use of 
coeli, coelos, coelorum betrays the influence of late 
Christian Latinity, although caelus did occur in early 
poetry. 

In concluding the review I should like to quote a 
strophe from Gray's Elegy (Full many a gem of purest 
ray serene) to illustrate Professor Geyser's style, and at 
the same time to show how easy it is to write ambiguous 
Latin : 

Gemmas coruscas lumine prodigo 
Antris opacis aequora contegunt ; 
Flores tot invisi refulgent 
Deliciis vacuum beantes ! 

The paradox of the first couplet is of course in Gray. 
But the common meaning of invisi is 'hateful', deliciis 
vacuum naturally forms a phrase making good sense, 
but a very different sense from that of the English, 
which, fortunately, is at hand to help us. 

The first Series of Musa Americana, containing 
patriotic songs, now appears in a second (revised) edi- 
tion. The very modest price charged for these booklets 
should help to give them a wide popularity; for many 
out of sheer curiosity like to sample neo-Latin verse. 

By the way, why does not Professor Geyser compete 
for the Praemium Hoeufftianum, offered by a Dutch 
foundation for original Latin verse? 

Union College, GEORGE DwiGHT KELLOGG. 

Schenectady, N. Y. 



Homer 2 . By Georg Finsler. Zweiter Teil: Inhalt und 

Aufbau der Gedichte. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner 

(1918). Pp.464- 

This book forms the third volume of the magnum 

opus of a great Homeric scholar. Its author died in 

1916, at the age of 64, when the book was complete 

except for the index. The first edition (1908) was in 

one volume. Apparently it was little noticed in 



America, and the reviewer has been unable to see a 
copy. In 1912 appeared Homer in der Neuzeit von 
Dante bis Goethe, an expansion of the introduction 
planned to the Homer. A second and enlarged edition 
of the first part of the Homer, with the subtitle, The 
Poet and His Work (reviewed by Professor Scott in 
Classical Philology 10.235-237), was published in 1914. 
We are fortunate in having the expansion of the second 
part completed before the author's death. In the first 
of the three volumes Finsler describes the influence of 
Homer on men of letters from the Middle Ages to the 
early part of the nineteenth century; in the second he 
discusses in great detail Homeric Realien, etc., the his- 
torical and geographical setting of the poems, and the 
style of the author, and gives a valuable resume' of the 
history of the 'higher criticism'. The volume before us 
consists of an analysis, book by book, of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey. 

Finsler was a pupil of Wilamowitz. Hence, although 
he worked intensively on Homer for more than a genera- 
tion, his bent of mind on the subject of Homeric 
criticism is that of his great master. Like all Germans 
he has a Standpunkt: a real interpretation of Homer 
cannot be merely aesthetic; it must also be critical. 
Criticism to Finsler means determining the limits of 
Homer's use of existing poetic material. This begs the 
question of what criticism is. Certainly there can be 
a criticism of Shakespere, for example, and a 'real 
interpretation', too, in which one does not endeavor to 
dissect out all that the poet found in his sources, and 
show the relation between this and what was due to his 
own genius. Furthermore, Shakespere's sources are 
known to us, while Homer's are not. It is deplorable 
that Homeric scholarship should have restricted the 
meaning of criticism within such narrow limits: there 
are other equally fruitful spheres of criticism besides 
the 'higher'. 

Finsler believes the Iliad to have been the carefully 
planned work of a great poet. He differs from most 
modern Unitarians, in that the latter (according to his 
statement) strive to assign as much as possible of the 
epic material to- the invention of the poet, and reject 
the theory of 'Vorlage. By 'the most modern Uni- 
tarians' the author evidently means Muelder. Most 
other Unitarians of to-day differ from Finsler chiefly in 
being less dogmatic about the relation between Homer 
and his Vorlage. Their attitude is essentially that of 
Kipling: Homer had "heard men sing on land and 
sea, And what he thought he might require he went and 
took". They believe, not that Vorlage did not exist, 
but that it is impossible to know — and therefore of no 
great value to guess — what the Vorlage were. The 
wildness of this sort of guessing is shown by Fischl (Die 
Ergebnisse und Aussichten der Homeranalyse, 1918, 
reviewed by Stnermer, in Wochenschrift fur Classische 
Philologie, April 12, 19^0, columns 169-176), who con- 
trasts in parallel columns the guesses of Bethe and 
Wilamowitz about the sources of Homer in the Ex- 
change of Armor between Patroclus and Achilles. 
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In the Preface, Finsler tells us that since the first 
edition he has thoroughly changed his point of view; 
he has become convinced that the work of the poet of 
the Iliad is far more widely embracing than he had 
believed it to be. He now believes that instead of 
working over epic material which was already in form 
Homer made new creations out of all his sources. This 
is pure Unitarianism. That a change of mind so funda- 
mental as this should have taken place in the last ten 
years of a life largely devoted to Homer is a strong 
indication of a return to sanity in Homeric scholarship. 
But the great poet had too strong a rival in the master 
Wilamowitz. Finsler adds: 

'To know what Homer did in composing the Iliad, the 
knowledge of the "Vorlage" is of the greatest impor- 
tance, and this likewise helps us to appreciate the 
structure of the poem. For the peculiarity of the Iliad 
is that its form depends in large measure on the "Vor- 
lage" '. 

This is an argument in a circle, whose beginning is the 
improbable hypothesis that in the Iliad there are relia- 
ble indications of the poet's sources. 

We have devoted so much attention to the Preface 
because the nature of the book makes anything but a 
general comment an impossibility. The effect of the 
excellent analyses is marred by the twofold Standpunkt 
of the author. Finsler, as it were, keeps one eye on 
Homer and the other on the Vorlage, and the result is 
disquieting. Now we follow him gladly in his revelation 
of beauties that we had not seen; then our attention is 
suddenly and unpleasantly diverted to the imaginary 
'sources'. Among the many excellences of the book 
may be mentioned the analysis of the speeches, which 
has never been done more thoroughly or more sympa- 
thetically. 

Recently the reviewer has read — or reread — several 
other analyses, by Germans, of the Iliad. Of these 
Bethe and Muelder have each a pet theory of his own 
to support; Rothe is chiefly polemical against the 
higher critics — this was his great task, and he performed 
it nobly; and only Hermann Grimm treats the poem 
for its own sake. How unfortunate that students of 
Homer should have left it to a scholar in another field 
of literature to do the work which belongs to the criti- 
cism of poetry! We do not imply that Grimm's 
analyses are superior to those of the Homerists whom 
we have mentioned: we would merely query what 
Homar might have meant to the world to-day if scholar- 
ship had focussed its attention on the Homeric poems 
themselves, rather than on the insoluble and unprofita- 
ble problem of what might have been their origin. 

Finsler's work has its defects, but its three volumes 
constitute on the whole the most comprehensive and 



useful work of recent times on Homer — not as authorita- 
tive, but as informative and suggestive. Every student 
of Homer should have them at his command. But in 
their use caution and a careful weighing of the author's 
interpretations and inferences are necessary. Very 
many of them will not stand the test of a careful exam- 
nation. For example, Finsler holds (page 200: com- 
pare Part I 2 , 45) that the various references to the 
Heracles story — which was carried over to Asia by the 
Dorians — were inserted in the Iliad not by some Dorian, 
but by Homer himself. The insertions are made with 
great skill everywhere except in 19.91 8. Here the 
description of At6 cannot be original, for two reasons. 
(1) Elsewhere in the Iliad At£ is the personification of 
blind folly resulting from passion; here it is deceptive 
cunning. (2) In verse 88 Agamemnon says that Zeus, 
Moira, and the Erinyes put savage ate into his soul. 
Therefore At6 as a person, described in verses 91-133, 
does not belong here, and these verses, together with 
the three following, are an interpolation. The second 
objection disappears quickly when we reflect that the 
line separating an abstract idea from the personification 
of that idea is very dim in Homer (compare Homer's 
treatment of epis and'Kpis). And the first disregards 
in a very important particular the words of Agamemnon, 
and likewise the parallel between the at6 of Zeus and the 
at6 of the son of Atreus. In verses 95-97 Agamemnon 
says that Ate 1 'blinded' Zeus, and that it was Hera (not 
At6) who 'deceived' him. The blindness consisted, as 
often, in the 'proud word': 'This day shall Eilithyia 
bring forth to the light a man who shall be lord of all 
who dwell round about'. The blind folly of Zeus lay 
in his overconfidence, which led to his boast and to the 
oath which followed. So the ate 1 of Agamemnon made 
him say that he could dispense with the help of Achilles 
(1.173 f., 'Flee, by all means; I have at my side others 
who will do me honor, above all, counsellor Zeus'), and 
caused him to take away Briseis from Achilles. Then 
Zeus helped the Trojans in the absence of Achilles, and 
the Achaeans blamed, rather than honored, their king. 
This passage is typical of the two defects which mar the 
work of Finsler : a divided aim which makes the author 
vacillate between an admirable interpretation of Homer 
and a very dubious demarkation of his sources, and a 
continual tendency towards inferences which are not 
sufficiently supported by the evidence. 

In his analysis of the Odyssey (261-444) Finsler adds 
little to the statement of his position as given in Part I , 
431 (see The Classical Journal 15.175-176, and the 
review of Professor Scott mentioned above). 
University of Vermont. SAMUEL E. BassetT. 



